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8 BBC P PAWIBB. y ‘I fear it is too true,’ said Dick, with a 
i « 
—= ——————— || sigh. 


From the 8 ‘and her mother 


aturday Courier. 


Isabel, the Orphan. 
A NARRATIVE OF TRUTII. 


*And Isabel,’ I continued, 
are emphatically of the better class of God’s 
creation—intelligent, refined, 
But you must see them.’ 

* That I will,’ said Dick, 

‘They exchanged their splendid mansion 
for yonder little cottage, where, deprived of 
said || the luxuries with which wealth made them. 
the kind-hearted Dick Bellepont—and as 


pronounced the last word, 
hand down upon the 


accomplished, 
CHAPTER I. 





* They live, and live without extorted alms 
From grudging hands; but other boast have none 
To soothe their honest pride, that scorns to beg.” 





‘Ir is scandalous—it is outrageous,’ 
he || familiar, they manage to support themselves 


he brought his||the best way they can, on the scanty wreck of 


table beside him with! their former fortune.’ 
all the energy of indignation—it was his way. * Aud there friends and neighbors ?)——— 

‘Have all 
* They are forsaken by those 


professed to love them, and deserted by those 


I had been telling him a sad tale, 
alas ! for human 


and yet, fallen from them,’ I replied. 





nature, perhaps a 
tale—the history of Isabel Mantou 


excellent mother. 


common who formerly 


and her 


who courted them, Still they might be happy 


were it not that scandal is making itself busy 


said Il: 


wealthiest of any of our 


’ They were reputed wealthy once, ’ 


* indeed, by far the with their names.—Cold, malicious and dev- 


; 
| 





villagers. This was in the days of Isabel’s)) jlish defamation drags them forth from the 
father, Mr. Mantou. He was a man, per-)| fireside, where neglect hath left them to pine 
haps, too high spirited, and haughty in dis-|| overtheir misfortunes, But you have already | 
position and manners to be popular. He had || heard the idle tales that have been circulated at) 


| 
{ 


some aristocratic potions about him, neste their expense ?” 
| 
' 


were calculated to make his neighbors feel ‘And these are without foundation—false ?” 


their inferiority too much, And yet he was|} *T would pledge my life ow it,’ I replied. 


an excellent man in the main—a_ kind hus- ‘It is outrageous—it is infamous?’ said) 
band, an affectionate father, a gentleman and || Bellepont—and he started up and paced) 


a scholar. He devoted himself assiduously || across the floor, as if revolving upon what he 
to the education of his children, sparing for || heard, 


But} 


fit to deprive him at once 


the purpose neither pains nor expense. Warm-hearted Dick Bellepont !—well it is 


that thy princely fortune bears some propor- 











Providence saw 


of the greater part of his ample fortune, and || tion to thine ample soul—well for the unfor 
| 


of his promising and idolized son, He never || tunate whom thy ready band relieves—well 
' 


held up his head after this. [twas thought that for the poor, friendless and sick, to whom 


grief originated and aided the disorder which || shy presence is like the angel of healing and 


tle village of S 


occasioned his death. However this was, “ace, Was an entire stranger in out lit- 


he left his disconsolate widow and lovely and | Pleased with its appearance, 


1OQn the way, Dick made 
; . | ; 
in the misfortunes of those to whom they feel |ies as to the situation of Mrs. Mantou ant 


pitta 


that is its greater portion—too often triump! 


! 
att 


themselves inferior.’ her hter. ( only inform him tha 








many minute inquir- 


;the cottage which they ovcupied was the 
property of Mr. Deacon Styles, who exacted 


(as it was said) a very orthodox rent for it; 
and that the frugality of their mode of living 


had been thought a rare subject of ridicule by 
some of the scandal mongers in the neighbor- 
| hood ; 


in fine, that there was no doubt that 
their means were extremely narrow. 

Upon our entering the sanctuary, what a 
bevy of fine damsels made their attacks upon 
the heart of my friend, and conspired to draw 
s discourse! 
First, Miss Seraphina Nonsuch, the village 


his attention from parson Proser’s 
belle, came flaunting up the aisle, with the air 
of one who is sure of admiration. Then 
came Miss Albina Macklin, looking for all the 
world like some of the representations, la- 
beled * 


inagazines. 


latest fashions,’ in some of our ladies 
And then Miss Rose, and Jane 
and Ophelia Acet, all with their rosy cheeks 
and bright glances, challenging the homage 
of the handsome and genteel young stranger. 
And there came also two ladies—an elder 
and a younger—both neatly and elegantly, 
though not 
mourning. 


expensively dressed, in deep 
The elder had beautiful, 
and there still lingered around her the fading 
of former She had that 


fascinating, amiable, and pensive expression 


been 


traces loveliness. 
involuntar 


heart 


of countenance which wakes an 


interest, and makes the gazer’s thrill 


withtu bun. di was a face which one wh 


) 


had seen would dream of for years, in thos 
moods of despondence and meditation which 
come over the soul—a face touching and sad- 
dening in its subdued beauty, the very beau 
ideal of bereaved affection and wicowed love, 
Aud her young companion, with her raven ring- 


lets, and dark flashing eye, and cheek, as some 


sorrowing daughter to the evils of poverty || us he was passing through it, he had resolv ed one has expressed it,where the rose once strove 
aud the unfeeling world’s neglect.’ to wake it his residence for a few months, and with the lily, now too pale for health. Alas! 
‘They could not have lacked the sympathy of for this purpose had taken rooms at the poor Dick—thy heart is not made of stone— 
friends at an hour like this,’ said Bellepout. | hotel. take care ofthyself. They came, as Ihave said, 
Alas! you cannot judge of the world by { It was Sunday, and the bell ringing, we and walking quietly and humbly up the aisle, 
your own heart. The world—at least the|} made the best of our way (as every Christian took one of the lower seats of the sanctuary, 
vulgar liberal, and envious part of it, and | ught, and many hypocrites do,) to church. For even here doth enter pre ‘redence—even 


here wealth and pride draw irround them their 


t 


lines of distinction, an! poverty is pushed to 


the wall. 
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Servive began and ended, and the edified 
congregation broke up to retire to their re- 
spective abodes. Greetings were exchanged, 
invitations were passed, hands were shaken, 
and bows made; but I observed that Belle- 
pont only saw the widow and her beautiful 
daughter passing through the throng, ungreet- 
ed and unnoticed, to their humble abode. 

‘God bless her,’ soliloquized he, as his 
eye fullowed the passing form of the young 
Isabel. ‘ She has the sweetest face I ever 
looked on.’ 

Some evenings after this, as Mrs. Mantou 
and her daughter were sitting at their solitary 
fireside, they were astonished at receiving a 
call from a stranger. He informed them, to 
their great surprise, that he had purchased 
the cottage of their landlord, and had taken 
the liberty to call for the purpose of inspecting 
it, and begged their pardon for his intrusion 

* It will then become necessary for us to 
seck another abode,’ said Mrs. Manton, with 
an expression of embarrassment upon her 
face, which she was unable to conceal. The 
beautiful’ visage of Isabel became still sadder 
at the mention of this new misfortune. 

* Nay, madam, that does not necessaril) 
follow,’ said their stranger, in a kind and| 
gentle tone, taking the seat to which he was 


invited, * I hope you will not fiud me a more 
unreasonable landlord than my predecessor. 
But I have been thinking that, in its present 
state, my new purchase will prove a somewhat 
uncomfortable winter residence to those—| 





and ladies too—who have evidently been no 
customed to better times. It needs repairs. | 
And it was principally for the purpose of ar-| 
ranging this matter that T have ventured to 
intrude upon you to-night.’ 

The mother and daughter both gazed upon | 
the stranger in some surprise. He was 
young, apparently pot more than four-and- 
twenty, and bore about him the air, with the 
easy politeness, ofa gentleman. His frank, 
open and handsome face, and the gentle 


by 


tones of his voice, seemed to indicate a noble | 
and sympathizing heart. Mrs. Mantou set-| 
tled in her mind, that if the worst came to 
the worst, it would not be a hazardous ex- 
periment to make an appeal to his pity, for 
she knew that at this season of the year it 
would be next to impossible for her to find 
another abode. Moreover her afflictions were 
wearing upon her gentle frame, and sickness 
threatened to add itself to sorrow. 





* Our means, sir,’ said she, are narrow 


+] 


and although some repairs might be desirable, 
I will not conceal from you our inability to| 
defray the requisite expense, and perhaps,’ 





added she, sadly, to discharge even the in 


creased rent to which such an outlay might 
render us liable.’ 








* Allow me to observe, madam, that I think | 


the rent, which your formerlandlord informed | 
' 


me, is at present paid by you, is much too 
high for a residence of this description. 1 
will freely myself, advance the sum necessary 
for the projected repairs, But in the mean- 
while, perhaps, it may be necessary for you 
to seek another abode for a week or two, 
until we have made this one more habitable. 
Have you no neighbors who would give you a 
shelter during that period ?” 

Mrs. Mantou shook her head, ‘ Our 
friends, I fear, are few among our neighbors.’ 

‘So much the worse for them,’ said the 
gentleman, warmly. * But, Madam, your 
health, I fear, is not the best, if I may judge 
from you looks.—Do not, for the world, give 
yourself the least trouble about it. I have at 
present nothing else to do, and will willingly 
take it upon me to make all the necessary ar- 
rangements, and that without giving you any 
additional expense.’ 

‘ You are very kind, sir,’ said Isabel, while 
the tears glistened in her eyes, for she was 
touched with his gentle and considerate 
miner. * Pardon me, sir; but it is not 
usual to find somuch sympathy in a stranger. 


[trust you will find us not ungrateful. We 


have had of late but few occasions for the ex- 
ercise of gratitude, except to Him who has 
thus far given us grace and strength to bear 
ow afflictions.’ 

* You have the heart of an angel,’ thought 
Bellepont, (for it was he) and bis eyes in 
their turn began to exhibit a kindred mois 
ture. And he warmly assured her that it 
should be his care that this last sad cause of 
vratitude should not increase. 

‘Forgive me,’ he rejoined, observing the 
blush which the warmth of his expression, 
and his admiring gaze, bad called jnto her 
cheek. ‘T confess mysclf, from this short 
interview, strongly interested in your welfare ; 
and nothing would afford me sincerer happi- 
ness than to chase from this foir cheek all 
tears except those of joy,’ 

He rose, bade them good evening, and left 
them to mingle feelings of surprise and pleas- 
ure. 

The morrow found them provided with 
temporary lodgings, by the care and at th 
expense of their unknown friend, who super- 
intended every thing himself. Workmen were 
employed, and at the end of a fortnight, the 
litle cottage wore a very comfortable and 
even elegant aspect. A tasteful fence was 
erected around it, green blinds were attached 
to the windows, and the village painter gave 
to the whole the highest benefit of his art. 

When Mrs. Mantou and Isabel again visit- 
ed the cottage, they found, to their surprise, 
the rooms carpeted and furnished with th 
well known furniture of their better days ; 
and they were still more astonished whe: 
they beheld their old piano, which had been 


sold, standing in their hte parlor, and w 


book case filled with books of various kinds, 
They both turnved to our hero, as if to inquire 
the meaning of all this, 

* You will there find the terms upon which 
you are to enjoy these premises; and while I 
[remain in town, will you allow me the pleas- 
ure of ranking myself among your visitors 
and acquaintance ? I could hope also that 
time may give me a claim to the dearer title 
of friend,’ 

| He left them, and Mrs. Mantou, on opening 
the parchment which he had given her, found 
it an absolute conveyance, in legal form, from 
| Deacon Styles, to her and her heirs, of the 
cottage, and some acres of land annexed to it. 
| CHAPTER I, 

| In the meantime these movements were 
jot made without exciting Various Conjectures 
‘among the male and female quidnunes of the 
village. The wisest of them were for a while 








puzzled to expound them. But the prevail- 
ing Opinion was, that Mr. Bellepont had pur- 


chased the cottage for his own use, and that 
jhe merely suffered Mrs. Mantou to occupy 
it through the winter out of pity. 

* He will undoubtedly occupy it himself in 
the spring,’ said they, * and then who will be 
the mistress of it?’ 

A very important question—so thought the 
| Sagacious mothers and marriageable daughters 
lof 5S. 

The Miss Blakelys made a large party in 








direct reference to this very question, to 
‘which Mr. Bellepont was very particularly in- 
} 


vited, All the beauty and aristocracy of the 
| village were gathered together, and among 
the rest, somewhat to the surprise of the fair 
Jexulters over her misfortunes, was Isabel 
| Mantou. Poor Isabel! She had heretofore, 
‘in her days of prosperity, seen but one side 
of human life and human nature, it was her 
| fate now to turn the leaf, and read a severer 
| lesson. The sarcastic sueer—the half-sup- 
pressed titter—the look of contempt, and the 
cutting neglect of those who had once fawned 
| upon her, and sued for her favor—all these 
;were bitter, very bitter, and all were hers. 
*T wish that [ had not come,’ thought she 
to herself, *T am sorry that I came. But 
then the Miss Blakely’s were so very pres- 


sing—and I did not wish to offend them;’— 


and she hushed her unpleasant thoughts, and 


strove to recall her mind to that which was 





| passing around her. 


| Nothing was talked of but Mr. Bellepomt— 


jj the handsome, genteel, accomplished Mr, 
|| Bellepont. 


* Ile carties a most splendid gold watch,’ 





says one. 
* And plays on the flute to admiration,’ says 
another, 


‘Ile writes beautiful poetry; have you seen 





} 
ithe piece he wrote in my album?’ says a 


| third, 
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* And is worth a hundred thougand dollars,’ 
says a fourth. 

‘I wonder if some people wont begin to 
think that he is rich enough for them,’ said 
Patty Lovett, casting a contemptuous glance 
at Isabel. 


abel ofone of her adinirers, during her father’s 


This allusion to a rejection by Is- 


life, was well understood, and received with a 
general smile. 

* Oh, circumstances sometimes alter opin- 
ions, as well as cases,’ observed Miss Simper, 
with a sneer. 

* Surely this is unkind,’ thought Isabel, as 
she strove to suppress the tears which were 
ready to burst forth, * 1 do not know that I 
have injured them ; [ have not deserved this.’ 

No, no—if thou hadst deserved it, thou 
mightst have escaped it. 

Her reflections were cut short by the en- 
trance of the talked of, admired, and expect- 
ed Richard Ile 


particular to some, and a bow general to the 


Zellepout. made a bow 


rest of the company, and afier passing the 


a aiienieansienieinedl 


———————— eee SS 


* Miss Mantou, my dear friend—suffer me || mind, and heard, for the first time since his 
to call you so,’ said Bellepont, tenderly. |, death, the silver tones of her voice gushing 
Isabel burst into tears, She weptlongand) forth in unrestrained laughter.  Bellepont 
bitterly. outdid himself—in his piquant descriptions 
‘It is very foolish, I know,’ said she at of the world and the society in which he had 


length, drying her tears, and I am very) moved—in his sketches of the characters 


—— Bs 





















childish, fear. ButT have beentreated sovery | and peculiarities of the distinguished men to 
rudely and insultingly, and you have been so) whose acquaintance his wealth, as well as 
kind—so very kind—indeed I couldnot help it.’ | his rare literary genius, had introduced him ; 
‘T see it all said he indignantly, * those jand in his critical remarks upon the books 
mean and malicious minds which once fawned | which they had all read and admired—bis 
on you, have taken advantage of your misfor- ‘delighted listeners discovered an acute and 
tunes, for the purpose of insult. Vile and discriminating mind, as well as a fund of 
contemptible souls! May heaven reward them | extraordinary attainments, And our hero, 
for every tear they have caused you to shed. on the other hand, was not less surprised to 
L have heard of your afflictions Miss Mantou, | find in those with whom he conversed, a 
and sincerely do [sympathize with you. You ‘degree of learning and refinement seldom 
have been tried—sorely tried, But there are} met with even in the highest circles of the 
It calls forth | city. He found Isabel not only well versed 
the energies of the mind. It proves its forti-|)in the current literature of the day, but a 
tude; but more than all, it shows who are one’s || proficient in the Latin, French, and Italian, 
genuine friends,’ 


advantages even in adversity. 


languages, and familiar with the best produc- 
‘And yet it is unpleasant to feel that we) tions of each. 


In addition to this, she sang 





usual salutations sat down. Like one who 
had seen much of the beau monde, and that 
to advantage, his first effort was to set the 
company around him at ease, 

* Let me not interrupt your conversation, 
Miss Blakely—’ 


And having set some dozen of tongues in 


observing 


ladies ; g. 


; you were 


motion, he himself seemed to sit absent and 
in vain that Miss Sera- 
all bored him with ques- 
and filled 


pretty nonsense, they could on extract from 


abstracted, It was 
phina, Ophelia, Ne, 
tion after question, his ears with 
him a simple monosyllable, or provoke a faint 
smile. At length Miss Blakely, whispering, 


observed, 














| have lost the favor of those who once seemed | and played like an angel, at least so thought 


3ellepont. 


to love us. I know not how it is, but many || 
a late hour before he could tear 
himself away from their charming society, 


and he did it at length, with the assurance 


- . | 
of my former associates appear to take | It was 
pleasure in rendering me miserable.’ 


_ — . | 
‘Summer friends, ny dear Miss Mantou, | 


received with equal pleasure. 


who flee like passage-birds, at the first ap-|/that he would call again on the morrow, an 


proach of winter.’ assurance which both mother and daughter 
After 


departure, Isabel gave her mother the history 





‘But Ihave given them no cause to hate | his 
jjme,’ said Isabel. 


| *But you have to envy you—and envy is of the evening—the neglect, inuendos, and 


sneers, by which she had been wounded 


| near allied to hate.’ 
| Mrs. Mantou was surprised at the early), 
Jreturn of her daughter, but Isabel, besought 

her to ask no questions 


to the heart, and the coarse, unfeeling re- 
marks of Aunt Katharine, which had drawn 


; and sitting down,) tears from her eyes, and caused her to leave 


the trio were soon engaged in a cheerful a party, one of whose principal objects was, 





*T think you are acquainted with Isabel) 


Manton?’ 
‘Isabel Mantou! where is she ?’ said om 


hero eagerly. 


* Why aunt Katharine is giving her a lec- 


ture on pride and poverty in the 


yonder,’ she replied laughing. 


dellepont started up, and walked towards | had left their trace. 


the designated corner. 


* Miss Mantou,’ said he. * Tam glad to see 


you.’ 


purpose of departure.) 
trust.’ 


But he was surprised to see by her eyes | 


that she had been weeping. He cast 


Aunt Katharine and her coterie a glance of | amind ofunconmon strength and refineme 


inquiry. They said nothing. He 


stood it all. 


* Good evening Mr. Bellepont,’ said Tsabel. 


* You are not going 2’ 
‘Yes.’ 
* Allow me the pleasure of escorting yo 


home,’ and assisting Isabel in finding be 


bonnet and wrapping her cloak around ber, 


he bade the silent and conscience-strick« 


party good night, and left them. 


"|| reserve in her manners, which many con- 
corner 
(She had just risen up, as if for the) through distuste than pride. 
‘You are well I} in the society of a husband whom she loved | 


vpon || her leisure hours in adding to the treasures of || 


under 



















conversation. Mrs, Mantou was very reti-| apparently, to mortify her. And then she 


ring in her disposition, and had a kind of spoke of Mr. Bellepont’s conduct. 
at 
in| 


‘Tt was very kind m him dear manina, was 
it not ?” 
‘Very kind indeed,’ said Mrs. Mantou, ‘ and 


But that she 


jfact far removed from any such feelings, | 


jstrued into pride. was 


could be read in her mild, gentle and amiable! [ will thank him to-morrow, in wy own name 


| countenance, where sorrows and reverses|\as well as vours.’ 


[Coneluded in our next.) 


kt BX ¢ 


The truth is, she found 





juno congenial minds among her neighbors, | 
| | 


land shrunk from their intercourse more || 





WrOoeRBAWw 
From the Lady's Book. 
Livctitia Elizabeth Landon. 
BY MRS. HALE. 


. | 
She haa sought) 


ito idolatry, and of a daughter on whom she) 
floated, amusement and happiness, and spent| 
| Miss Lanpow began to write at a very early 
period. Improvisatrice,’ ber first work, was 
published in 1624, when, as it is now report- 
ed, she was only fourteen years of age. This 


volume contains some of her brightest gems. 


nt.| 


sellepout appeared extremely | 


This evening | 


- || 
| 


igreealste, Isabel in 200d spirits, and Mrs. 


Mantou happy. Both contributed their share | 


‘io keep the shifting shutitle-cock of Conversa-| Ilere are those exquisite stanzas, Commen- 
(ion in motion, and gave themselves up with) €lig— 
‘Of all the months that fill the year, 
Give April's month to me, 
For earth and sky are then so filled 


With sweet variety ! 


| 
} 
\ | 
u|| undisguised interest to the striking observa- || 
‘riitions and spirited sketches of their accom- 
The 


| 
n|| fondness and pride to the artless and lovely 


plished guest. mother listened with) 


A madrigal, this, which, among the count- 


\outpourings of her daughter's well stored) less strains the spring calls forth, has never 
| > > 
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been surpassed. 
beautiful poem ; and * The Eve of St. John’ 
is one of those fanciful, fancinating legends, 
in which this poetess is inimitable. The 
principal poem is a story of passionate genius 
and disappointed love—themes in which Miss 


Landon seemed to find the inspiration of her, 


muse, The scope of the poem allowed the 
introduction of raany episodes ; «nd it is in 
the variety of these, and the profusion of im-| 


agery thrown over the scenes, as though the} 


young mind which created them could not 
rest till every beoutiful fancy had been invok- 


° | 

ed, and every flower had been heaped on its} 
i ia . | 

first offering to the public, that we detect the) 
Still there are in this, 


youth of the writer. 


‘poem, and throughout the volume, touches 
of nature, and revelations of feeling and im-| 


agination, combined with a judgment and 


taste which are truly wonderfal, and which at) 


once established the reputation of the author- 


ess for genius of a high order, How true 
and exqtisitely described sre the feelings) 
and fancies of warm-hearted youth iu the’ 


following lines :— 
* There are a thousand fanciful things 
Linked round the young heart's imaginings, 
In its first love-dream ; aleaf or a flower, 
Is gifted then with a spell and a power: 
A shade is an omen, a dream is a sign, 
From which the maiden can well divine 
Passion’s whole history. Those only can tell 
Who have loved as young hearts can love so well, 
How the pulse will beat, and the cheek will be dyed, 
When they havo some love-augury tried. 
Oh! itis not for those whose feelings are cold, 
Withered by care, or blunted by gold ; 
Whose brows have darkened with many years, 
To feel again youth's hopes and fears — 
What theyn ow might blush to confess, 
Vet what made their spring day’s happiness.* 


We do not, however, think these love- 


strains worthy ofall praise. It is true, that) 
Miss Landon has painted her pictures to the 


mind’s eye with great delicacy of truth, and 
many of them possess exquisite grace and | 
beauty; still we wish she had not so fre- 
quently made choice of * love as the source 
of song.’ She somewhere remarks, as an 
apology of the amatory character of her e: rly 
writings, that * for a woman, whose influence 
and sphere is the affections, love is the pecu- 


liar province.” And so it is; but then she 


should, like Mrs. Hemans, have extended the 


sphere of love to the conjugal, parental, filial, 
and fraternal feelings. Yes! the true-love 
which glows with the holiest, brightest, ne 
liest light in the garland of poesy, twined by 
a female hand, is that which she will fiud in the 
dear domestic circle—the household affec- 
tions, rether than the tender passion, should 
furnish her themes, 

In ber liter productions, Miss Landon has 
ereaily improved in the philosophy of her art 
She addresses other feelings besides a : 


her style has more siinplici ity and streng 


and the sentiment becomes elevated and wo- 
i 


= eee ee =— 


The * Violet’ is another 


manly—for we hold that the loftiest, purest, | 
and best qnalities of our nature, the moral | 
feelings, are peculiarly suitable for their de- 


woman. ‘* The Lost Pleiad’ and * The His- 
tory of the Lyre,’ have many passages of true 
and simple feeling, united with an elevated 
moral sentiment, and that accurate knowledge 

of life, which shows the observing and rea- 





| 


soning mind in rapid progress. Such are 


the following passages :— 

‘ Can that man be dead 

| Whose spiritual influence is upon bis kind ? 

He lives in glory ; and such speaking dust 

| Has more of life than halfits breathing moulds. 
Welcome a grave, with memories such as these, 


Making the sunshine of our moral world.’ 

| x * * * . 
‘ Love mine, I know my weakness and I know, 
How far I fall short of the glorious goal 

| I purpose to myself; yetif one line 

Has stolen from the eye unconscious tears, 
Recalled one lover to fidelity, 

Whichis the holiness of love—or bade 

One maiden sicken at cold vanity, 

When dreaming o'er atiection’s tenderness, 
The deep, the true, the honored of my song— 
If but one worldly soil has been effaced, 
That song has not been utterly in vain. 

One true, deep feeling purifies the heart.’ 

} » * 7 * * 
! 


| As Miss Landon is still young, and posses- 
d 
ises such fervidness and activity of genius, 





| p 
and the power of judgment, which can con¥ 


iitrol the exuberance which such a fancy as 


her's is inclined to indulge, there is evers 


] . 
reason to hope better and richer treasures |, 


from her muse than any yet given to the || 


i} world, 
[vn prose she has succeeded well, though 
| 


i} we do not place her in the first rank of the 


| 
popular novelists of the day, Her * Romance | 


and Reality’ is an interesting story, and 
many of her short sketches and tales, which 
are gracing the periodicals of the day, are 
| writte n with a charming naivete and spright- 
i liness. Bat the originality, pathos, and deep 
| fee ling, which characterize much of her poe- 


jtry, are seldom found inher prose, Nature 


thas gifted her for the lyre, and we hope that || 


she will only practice prose writing sufficient. || 
‘ly to correct, by its requisite Common sense 


and naturalness, some of the eecentricities 


jand conceits which a vivid imagination always 
searchmg for the wouoderful. the beautiful. 
md the exciting, is so apt to indulge, 
Though Miss Lendon hoes written so much 
}pathetce por try, depicting the woes of de- 
| spairing wnd forsaken lovers, she is net de- 
scribing her own case. Tt is scid that she is 
very fond of society, and shines among the 
fair, fashionable and fascinating of the Lon- 
}don world, asa‘ bright particular star’-—and 
that never has a dis ppotntaernt of the heart 
occurred to cloud her vivacity. So. no genth 
reater of the * [inprovisatri e—* Venetia 
Bri wceleU—* Lost Pleiad,’ &c. Se. must 


lide tity the suffer ing heroines of those poems || 


velopment and description, to the genius of 


}with the accomplished writer.* But there 
are many strains in her later poems, which 
\bear the impress of individual and real feel- 
ing. Such are * Lines of Life,’ and * New- 
Year's Eve’ In both of these the poetess has, 
we think, embodied the sentiments of her own 
heart and experience ; and the sincerity and 
simplicity of the expression which always at- 
tends real feeling, give to these poems a 
strong and abiding interest, which her fan- 
cies and fictions, surpassingly beautifol as they 





are, can never create. She has lived in the 
isunshine of the world too much, and the 
\* Eastern Tulip’ may be the emblem of her 
| poetical temperament; but that she prizes 
‘ithe * little deep blue violet’ so much, shows 
that her heart and soul are fraught with the 
jlove of simple nature, and with those warm 
Jand pure emotions which will when called 
I forth, *‘ make the loveliness of home.’ 
In truth, we think thet Engkand wants no 

living poetess superior to Miss Landon. 
Her’s is the true inspiration ascribed by the 
| ancients to Phabus, by us to Nature, whieh 
lean 
\| Give to airy nothing 
A local habitation, aud a name. 


‘| She possesses in an eminent degree that lofti- 


i} 
est aubibute of genius, creative power—her 
fH imaghation is vivid, varied and fertile, her 
}taste delicate and refined by the study of the 
beautiful in art and nature, avd we may add, 
that her knowledge of the human heart and 
of social life appears varied, just, and often 
profound, 
i There are several volumes of her poetical 
works which we have pot named. * The 
‘The Golden Violet'—and‘ The 


Vow of the Peacock’—and acountless number 


Troubador,— 


of fugitive pieces in the Aunuals and Periodi- 
cals constantly appearing. These volumes, 
with the exception of * The Vow of the Pea- 
cock,’ have been republished in America, and, 


| with the exception of Mrs. Hemans, no mod- 
fern English writer of poetry is now more 
|| popularly known among us than L. E. LL. 
| Her lyrical effusions find a place in our news- 
| pape rs from Maine to Florida, and ber beau- 
liful * Poem on the death of Mrs. Hemans’ 
jhas given her a warm place inthe heart of 


* The following intelligence appeared in a late number 
of the * Metropolitan.’—We give it as London gossip 
which,as the papers say, yet wants confirmation. 

‘itis said that Miss Landon, betier known as L. E. L. is 
soon to be married to Maclise, the celebrated Croquis of 
Frazer's Magazine. 

We are halt sorry, where we ought to be glad, at this 
announcement; but L. EL. by the facination of her song 
has so wedded herself to every heart, that we had forgotten 
she was aught but the pure and beautiful spirit of that 
deal world of loveliness and interest she has ecrented in 
every wind. Are we selfish?) No: yet we are afraid we 
can never love her so well as * Mrs. Muactise,’ as we and 
pevery one else have done, as the spirituelle and gentle 
LE LL 

Maclise, however, is one of the few men from all that we 
read of him, whom one would suppose worthy of Miss 


| 


| Landon High-souled, gifted, and enthusiastic, full of ge 
| ius himself, and of admirable felicity in its application. 
He is a young Trisiiman, known as a painter of extraordi- 
| 


juary promise, and whose reputation was instantly estab 
lished by the very first public exhibition of bis powers—s a 
| large pieture from the veiled prophet of Khorassan, repre- 
senting Mokant la, disclosing himeselfto Lis beautiful devo- 
ies Zehi a 
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inany a devoted admirer of that sweet song- 
stress, Thus kind and affectionate should be 
the feeling of each sister of the lyre towards 
the accomplished, the gifted L. EL. 











WUIICMBLAWW 
The Road to Happiness. 


AN ALLEGORY. 








On returning from a visit to the city, ata 
season when it is most gay, [ sat myself down 
under an ancient, and [ may properly term 
it an hereditary, oak-tree, whose broad and 
hoary branches seemed to expand to afford 
me a shade and a solitude. Ina few moments 
1 fell into a state of insensibility, when T had 
the following vision: 

Methought a spirit, arrayed in light, stood 
before me; the expression of whose counte- 
nance was meek as the rainbow, and whose 


With 


un eye radiant with sympathy, he paused, 


features were mild, beautiful, and fair. 


looked steadfastly upon me, and gently tak- 
‘ Fear not,’ 
he said, * young man, offspring of heaven, 


ing my hand, bade me not fear. 


pilgrim on carth, arise and follow me.’ 
With a throbbing heart, [ obeyed—and, 
He walked 


close by my side, and, as he moved along, 


tremblingly, pursued the angel. 


frequently shed upon me a smile, which was 
truly celestial. Methought we journeyed on, 


until we arrived at the divarication of two 
roads, which suddenly stretched from each 
The 
the left, as fur as the eye could reach, seemed 
That on 


the right was green, fragrant, and teeming with 


other in an opposite direction. ove on 


narrow and covered with thorns. 


all the voluptuousness of spring : there bloom- 
ed the rose and every other flower, and zephyr 
sported amid the odors. Dazzled by the 
prospect, my eye fixed itself on that beautiful 
path, and I should have pursued it, had not 
the angel warned me to beware. 

‘That path, he said, ‘leads the heart 
astray, my son: it conducts to the abode of 
GuiLt, in which dwell, also, axcuisu and RE- 
morse. The pageant view that opens to the 
vices, and the luxurious prospect it contains 
is the path of sorrow—the avenue to woe! 
Turn thine eye to that narrow path on the 
left: though the prospect there be barren and 
solitary, depart not from it; for that is the 
road tomapriness. At first, it will not afford 
any solace: thou wilt rather experience much 
pain and uneasiness : but be thou courage- 
ous, my son, and thy bosom shall be calmed 
by the joys of a good conscience, and the 
peace of VIRTUE.” 

* Thanks,’ I returned, 
for cautioning my unwary heart against that 
None, save 


‘fair messenger, 
flowery way, that brilliant snarl. 
the favored being enlightened by a spirit from 
heaven, would avoid that path, where every 
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conspires to lure the pilgrim to destruction. 
Regardless, now, of the pain which thou say- 
est I must at first experience, I shall, accor- 
ding to thy counsel, pursue the narrow 
path.’ 

I ceased; my breast still heaved, and my 
eyes streamed with tears. Unable to con- 
tinue, I looked feelingly at the angel, who 
wiped my eyes; and again taking my hand, 
‘ My son,’ he said, * ws thou advancest with 
me, mark every object that shall present it- 
selfto thy view. How doth the road now 
appear ?” 

‘Al!’ Tsighed, * everything looks waste 
and melancholy? 

* Why looketh it thus my child? Alas! be- 
cause there are so few who dare have cour- 
age to pursue this path. Many there be who 
follow it awhile, but growing impatient of the 
monotenous view, and perceiving naught to 
cheer them on their journey, return, and rush 
into the path on the right! Then over the 


green they trip, with their brows bound with 


music ; they reel on till they find themselves 
on the brink of Wo. Then the spell melteth 
away. Every shrub is blighted—every flower 
fadeth; and they are unable to proceed or to 
return. Inthis desperate situation they piuse 
awhile, racked with the pangs of conscience, 
and are finally swept by the angel of death in- 
Not so the narrow 

Though, in the 
beginning, itis dark and painful, still lose not 
courage: thou mayest, at times, discover 


to the gulf of Perprrion. 
path which thou pursuest. 


amid this solitude the tracks of some who 
have gone before thee. And bear this truth 
in memory, that thou canst do what other 
men have done. And soon shall the pros- 
pect be changed. For, as thou advancest 


toward the end of thy career, a place like 








Eden will brighten before thy vision: there 
thou shalt repose thy wearied limbs—and 
wake in heaven! Say then, young pilgrim, 
wilt thou persevere ?’ 

*T will” I exclaimed with emotion, and 
wept; When a large leaf, falling from the 
tree upon my face, caused me to awake, in- 
structed and encouraged from my slumber. 





Confessions of a Gambler. 


I neEMEmBeER the first game of cards that I 
ever played. IT was sixteen years old and my 
partners were aged men—men who were old 
enough to be my father, and who should have 
cuffed my ears and sent mehome. But no— 
they praised my dexterity in handling the 
cards—flattered my judgment, and taught 
me to glory in my skill. Thus while they 


nade rich my vanity they made poor my pock- 


flowers, dancing, as they go, to the sound of 


teresting ; we scorned to cast a thought on 
the loss and gain ; we played for amusement, 


not for the purvose of making money. This 
was the language we used to ourself. But 


should an uninterested observer have looked 
over the table at which we were playing, and 
watched the eagerness with which the stake 
was seized when won, and the working of the 
countenance of the losers, perhaps he would 
have put a different construction, than mere 
amusement, on the deep and intense interest 
manifested. The truth is, 
profit and loss, are the ruling spirits of a 
game of cards, or a throw of dice. I know 
not which of the two has the most influence 


each individual 


to keep a young man at the gambling table. 
If we are fortunate, the desire is awakened 
for more, and the hope encouraged that luek 
is on our side; perchance we pride ourselves 
on our skill in the game, and so we resolve to 
try again, and if we are unfortunate, we try 
again to repair our loss—* luck was against 
us ;” *we may be more fortunate the next time,’ 
and a thousand reasons the devotee of play 
can make to himself for trying again. 

I was then a clerk in a store, and as my 
funds failed me, IT had recourse to my mas- 
ter’s drawer. Dollar after dollar ofhis money 
Ina 
short time I could toss my glass of spirit and 


went in that way without his knowledge. 


whiffmy cigar, with as much grace as the most 
finished gentleman: and [ was perfect in an 
oath, T became an adept in play; and soon 
played deeper games. Yet, with all my cun- 
ning and judgment many a midnight has 


seen me hurrying home with a heart terrible 





heavy, in consequence of a pocket propor- 
tionably light. 

I was the only son of a widowed mother ; 
Often 
jumes would iny conscience bitterly reproach 





and on me her future hopes rested. 


me for my conduct, when oa entering the 





house at a Jate hour in the night, I found my 
laged and lone mother sitting up, patiently 
waiting my coming and wheu she expressed 
her fears, that I should injure my health by 
too close application to my business—for I 
deceived that fond and trusting parent, by 
telling her that my business at the store kept 
me away from home—and when she advised 
me to relax a little, awfully did my heart rise 
up against me and reprove my wickedness ; 
and again and again did L determine to for- 
suke the ‘ evil ways,’ that Thad been tread- 
ing. But some nights I won; and then an 
intense thirst led me back to the table; and 
other nights L lost; and then I would try 
again to make it up. 

that widowed heart to 
ve shattered and bleeding ; soon was it to be 


| £3 
‘overflowed with the gall For 


Soon however was 





of bitterness. 





Greater men than myself may with 
It) 


is true I did not play for much; we only| 


ets, 


equal truth advance this same sentiment. 





thing is tinged with the hue of bliss, and all 


staked a small sum just to make the game in-| 





}a week or more J was peculiarly unfortunate; 


losing every night more or less. It may be 


}supposed that this continued ill luck affected 
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me considerable and that my master’s drawer) crushing of her hopes were too much for her ; | (though the weather was warm) white beaver 


had to suffer by it—This was not all. To) 
drown the regret experienced on account of| 
my losses, I had, recourse to frequent |) 
and liberal potations. ‘The more I lost, | 
the more I drank. I had often deceived | 
my mother, who often detected the smell | 
of spirit when I entered the room by | 
telling her I had been working about the! 
liquors in the store. For a while this excuse | 
answered. But when every night on entering | 


the room T brought with me the scent of| 
Spiritous liquors, her suspicions became | 
awakened, Never—never shall I forget the | 
hour, when a mother’s hopes were blasted, | 
and her fond heart plunged into woe ! I re-| 
turned from the gambling table at a late hour, 
long past midnight. That night L had been| 
unusually unfortunate ; in consequence of | 
which I drank freely and became excited.) 
To have seen me at the table one would think | 
I was the happiest fellow in the universe, | 
My purse was completely drained and TI lost! 
on tick. But inmy then frame of mind mon-| 
ey was no object to me; so I played, and |) 
lost; occasionally raising the stake until 1) 
became involved deeply in debt.—I cared not. 











I kept on my riotous course of shouting, | 
swearing, and singing, until the company } 
broke up. | 

My mother was anxiously waiting for me— | 
and, * My dear son, how glad [am you have | 
come! went to my heart like a burning || 
arrow. My excitement had worn off aud she 
eved me suspiciously; so L hurried off to! 
bed as quick as possivle. From the effects | 
of the liquor I had swallowed, I was soon || 
asleep. How long I remsined asleep I know || 


not, when I awakened by something dropping 
on my face.—On looking up, I beheld my) 
mother at the head of my bed, with her hands 


clasped and big tears of agony rolling down 
her time-worn cheeks. In a moment I sus- 
pected the worst, and I hid my head in the 
bed-clothes. She had been bending over me— 
and I was awakened by a mother’s tear! J 
dared not lift up my face to meet her eye ; 
but I drew the bed-clothes closer around me, 
Oh, how my conscience smote me. Oh, how! 
my heart struggled with shame! Death, 
Death! how I wished for von when I heard 


my mother’s voice trembling with age and 


agony.—‘“George, George! that I should 
have lived to witness this hour! would to 


God I had followed you to your grave in your || 
infancy! My child ! she franticly and bro-'! 


ken-heartedly screamed, * would that in giv- 
ing you birth death had taking us both! Wo 
is me, that I have lived to witness my son's 
shame !’ I strove to stop my ears to shut out 
her voice, but in vain. The words sounded 
in my ears, with a horrid emphasis ; and so 
till my dying day will they sound. The dis- 
covery of her son’s vileness, the sudden 


she sank senseless on the bed. 
It was a long time before she revived, and 
heavily smote my conscience, as I gazed, by 
the dim light of the lamp on ber pale face, 
and felt the coolness of her forehead as | 
bathed it with vinegar. I was fearful life had 
entirely forsaken her, but at last she came to. 
I could not stand to meet her look, and was 
turning to leave the room, when in a faint) 
voice, she requested me to stay by her. I 
was struck with the altered tone of her voice ; 
she did not speak reproachfully, but so calm- |, 
ly and tenderly that the tears gushed from my | 
eyes in torrents; it almost broke my heart to | 
listen to her; and there was something in her | 
tone that thrilled fearfully through me, so that 
every word she uttered caused a dead sinking 


chill at my heart—it was so hollow and un- || 


earthly. ‘* Stay, my son,’ said she, taking || 
inv hand between her own, the iciness of) 
which made me shudder—* [wish pot to chide 
you. But oh, George if you value your peace 
here and your eternal happiness hereafter, 
leave off drinking; taste not, touch not, the 
accursed poison! Oh God!’ she fervently 
added—* strengthen him to resist temptation— 
turn his footsteps from the path that leads to 
the dark and dreadful pits of destruction? 


My, son she added inathicker voice, * if you 


respect your mother’s memory—if you re- 
pect your own character—remember, and be 


guided by her last words—taste—’ 

‘Mother, mother! what ails you ?’ I 
screamed, for I saw her countenance chance 
suddenly. The blood began to settle about 
the eyes, which become glassy, and a pale 
streak encircled her mouth, while her breath 


grew shorter and shorter, 


‘T swear, mother, I swear, never to touch 
another drop of the accursed stuff!’ Luttered, 


(ina hurried and trembling voice. A gleaw of 
| satisfaction shot across her face for a moment, 


as she with difficulty articulated—* George, 
remember your oath !——Those were her last 
words, and barely were they uttered, ere I 


was bending over my mother’s form, the 


Lonly living being in that still chamber, 





Getiing a Situation. 


BY W. B. 5. 


Nor long since, a wholesale dry goods 


merchant, advertised in the daily papers for 
a youth to learn the business, stating that 
‘one from the country would be preferred,’ 
He very soon had twoorthree hundred appli 

cants for the situation, none of which seemed 
tosuithim. One morning as he was standing 
in his door he noticed a raw gawky country 
looking chap about six feet high, dressed in 
drab cassimer pants, green summer cloth 
roundabout (which by the by made him look 
several inches taller) a red flannel vest, blue 


cotton neckerchief, knit woollen gloves, 


hat, and a pair of shoes, which looked as if, 


the soft blacking brush had passed lightly 
over them, but with which the hard one had 


not yet ‘scraped acquaintance.” He was 


looking up at the signs and spelling the names 
as he went along, and raising on his toes as 
if he were climbing a five feet fence; striding 
up tothe door and placing his hand onthe frame 
pretty high up, ofcourse, he called out, * Hallo, 
Mister! are you the man who advertises for 
a youth to stand in your store ?” 

‘ Yes sir’ replied the merchant, ‘IT did ad- 
vertise for a youth; do you wish to get a sit- 
uation for any of your acquaintances ?” 

‘ No, no sir, not for any of my acquain- 
tances, but | want to get a place for myself, 
you printed in the newspaper that you wanted 
a youth,’ 

‘Yes, I did, but you don’t call yourself a 
youth, do you ?’ 

* Yes I do, and why should’nt I, [ am only 
nineteen yerirs old, although T can reach high- 
er than some of my neighbors.’ 

‘ Well L like your looks, and provided we 
can come on terms, we sha’nt quarrel about 
your height.’ 

‘Come on terms, of course T'll come on 
terms, and come for aterm also, how much 
will you give me to stand in your store.’ 

‘Give you to stand in my store, I don’t 
want you to stand in my store, I want you to 
learn the business and work in it, your serv- 
ices are not worth much at first, nor can I 
give you much, but T will tuke you on trial 
for three months, and if L find you improve 
on acquaintance and likely to make a good 
steady salesman I will keep you for a year, 
and then IT will give you a good salary.’ 

‘Well I've no objection to that, Pil live 
with you for three months and if Ll suit you 
youll keep me longer. and if’ you suit me, 
Vii stay longer, but if L may ask what makes 
you pre fer a person from the country ?’ 

‘ For many reasons, first, because they 
are more willing lo receive-infurmation and 
second, they are not ashamed to ask about 
my thing they don’t know, for fear the other 
clerk’s might laugh at their ignoranee, they 
not thinking when they laugh at them, that 
they show less sense than those whom they 
laugh at, and third, it is presumed they 
have not become acquainted with the vices 
of the city, and will not spend all their 
leisure time at the theatre, grog shops, aud 
gambling houses, and if we get a young man 
immediately from the country we expect that 
he will not so readily attend those bad places, 
and it may be that by keeping away himself, 
he may prevent other clerks from visiting 
them.’ 


* Aha, that is the reason is it, well as for 


the theatre I would not give two cents to see 


|| the best actor or actress that ever wasted 
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time on the stage, and for grog shops, I have 
never been accustomed to drink any thing | 
stronger than spring water, and of gambling 
I know nothing, neither do I wish to know, 
nor will [ ever learn,’ 

* Now’ said the merchant *T will tell you 
the reason why I offered to take you on trial, |! 
itis because I like your appearance very 
much, though you are dressed a little differ- 
ent from what the city clerks dress and when 
you blacken your shoes, hereafter you must 
use the hard brush as well as the soft brush.’ 

‘Why,’ replied the youth ‘IT had no hard | 
brush, nor soft one either, I got a piece of a 
sponge and some soot from the chimney, and 
put it on ’em, but hereafter I shall do as the 
others do, and 





dress 


more becoming a} 
clerk in a wholesale dry Goods store, | 
and do all in my power to deserve and receive | 
your favor.’ | 

| 


The sequel is, the countryman went on | 
trial, hismaster found he would make a smart | 
salesman, he gave hima larger salary than 


the first he offered, which gave evidence of his 


| 
being satisfied, and that stimulated the young } 
man to greater exertion. 
time he 


In the course of} 


became an excellent salesman, as 
good book-keeper, and what is still more de- 


sirable, 





‘an honest clerk..— Monument. | 


Temptation. 
A voor litde chimney sweeper had engaged 
at a chateau to sweep a chimney which led | 
from the roof to the apartment of a Princess. | 
When he had descended to the fire-place, he 
found no one in the chamber, and he remained | 
there for some time looking at the many beau- 
tiful things that were in it. 
That, however, which him the | 
most, was a Watch garnished with diamonds | 
laying upon the toilette At first he | 
must needs take it into his hands. Then| 
came the wish, O! that I had such a watch! 
A moment after, he said to himself, 
if I should take it? But fie 
would make me a thief.’ 


pleased 


table. 


‘whi it | 


suid he * that 


* Atthe same time, no one will ever know it,’ 


said he, speaking to himself again. But at | 
this very moment a noise was heard in the | 

| 
next chamber. As quick as possible, he 


replaced the watch, and saved himself by a 
retreat up the chimney. 

Returning bome, this watch 
present.to his mind, 


wherever he was, 


was always 


Wherever he went, « 


it was constantly before 


his eyes. He endeavored to drive it from 


his thoughts—but in vain! It seemed as if 


he was drawn towards it by a superior 


power, 
He could not sleep, so that finally he re 
solved he would return and take it 


When he 


thing 


had gained the 
sull that he 
but he was there 


apartinent, every- 
doubt 


Timid and trem-}) 
i 


was so could not 


alone. 


; bling, 
ithe feeble light of the moon he perceived the 
watch. 


‘all the rest of my life ? 

sleep quietly afterwards ? Shall T ever dare to | 
1 

look any one inthe face ?—That’s very true.— 


how can they discover me ? 


jhim. 


Already was his hand extended, when near 
to it he discovered still greater treasures, di- 
amond ear-rings and bracelets. 

* Shall I,’ 


said he to himself, trembling in 


‘every limb —* Shall I— 


*Butthen! shall [not be 
Shall I ever be able to 


Nevertheless I shall become rich suddenly ; 
I shail be able to ride in my coach; to have 


fine clothes, and something to live upon lux- 
uriously every day, 


‘Then 


if I should be discovered ?—Bauat | 
Nobody sees me. 
* Nobody ! Does not, then, God see me— 
He, who is every where. 
address my prayers to Him if 1 committed | 
this theft ?—Could I die in peace ?’ 
At this thought an icy chillness came over 


*‘ No,’ 


‘ rather let me have poverty with a good con- | 


with villany,’ and as he 


said this he hastily returned by the way which | 


science, than riches 


he came, 


The Princess whose sleeping room was | 


idjoining to this, had seen and heard all that 
had passed, she recognized the little boy by 


the light of the moon, and the next day she |) 
went to his house, 


‘}lear me, my little fellow,’ said she, 


/' when you came to my apartment last night 
why did you not take my watch and dismonds ?’ 
The little boy fell at her feet, and so great | 


was his fear, he could not utte 
‘| heard 


‘thank God, my child, 


ra single word, 
the whole,’ said the Princess ; 
to resist the temptation, and endeavor hence- 
forth to sustain yourself in the way of virtue.’ 

*‘ Froin this moment you are to live with 
me, I will feed and clothe you. T will do still 
I will bring you up under my 


care, and 


more, own 
give you such an education that the 
‘remembrance of one bad action shall return 
to you no more.’ 

The child wept bitterly. 


press his thanks, but he could not; he could 


jonly sob and clasp his hands, 


The Princess kept her word, This little 


boy was well brought up; and his benefac- 
tress had the satisfaction and delight of see- 
advanced 


ing him as he in life, 


learned, good and pious man, 





COMMENTATORS, ALIAS COMMON TATORS.— 
An English paper says, that a clergyman in 


Devonshire, the other 


day, after having en- 
leavored to explain some difficult text, said 
* I know that commentators do not agree with 
me.’ The next in his 


brought him a basket of potatoes, and said, 


day a farmer 


a detested wretch | 


Should I dare to || 


said he, replacing the diamonds, || 


that he enabled you | 


He wished to ex-| 


become a 


village || 


he approached the toilette, where by ||that as * common tuters’ did not agree with 
chim, he had brought him a basket of his best 


kidneys, which he hoped would be more 
wholesome.—N. Y. Express. 





Acranianism.—* Teddy,’ said a man to 
can Irishman, ‘won't you join the Agrari- 
that ?’ 
‘Why, a division of property.’ 
Im the lad for that same.’ 
‘Well Teddy, what would you do with your 


pans?’ * Agrarians! what the devil's 
suid Teddy, 
‘Sure, and 
share, if all the property was equally divided 
‘What would I do with it? by 
‘the powers but I'm the boy that would spend 
‘it jinteelly’” * Well, Teddy, after your share 
spent, what would you do then 2 * What 
would [do then, you ax me ?’ * By St. Patrick, 
but I'd be for another division, so I would ! Y 


among us?’ 


| was 
| 





| Aw Irnisa Dven.—Mr. O'Conner related an 
instance where the parties in an ‘affair of 
H honor’ had actually agreed to put the muzzle 
lor their peatete (so inveterate were they) 
yet, would you 


: , 
said he, ‘ one of them escaped. 


into each other’s mouths ; * 
i believe it ? 
‘Just as one second was about to give the 
Jack look hither”. Jack turned 
} his head, just in time, for the ball to pass out 
Suhr nigh his left cheek, 
while his opponent was killed on the spot.— 


Tales of my Neighborhood, 


signal. 


doing him litte hurt, 





i} 
Letters Containing Remittances, 
Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 

i} the amount of Postage paid. 
Pr. M. Rotterdam, N. Y. $17,00; P. M. Mechanicville, 
N. Y. 1,00; M. W. 8. Cabotville, Ms. $1,00; G. P. W 


Montpelier, Vt. $20,00; C. N. H. Saugerties, N. Y. $1,060. 





DIED, 
In this city, ou Tuesday, the 7th inst. Mrs. Mary Paddock, 
|| widow of the late Judah Paddock, Esq. in the 64th year of 
her age. 

On Friday, the 10th inst. Hepsabeth Moores, widow of 
| the late Reuben Moores, Esq. in the 64th year of her age. 

Ou the 11th inst. Francis A. son of Mr. Lewis Little, aged 
|| 2 years, 9 mouths and 5 days. 

‘On the 9th inst. Mr. Peter Sharp, jr. in the 29th year of 
| his age. 
Ou the 10th inst. Mary Celia, daughter of William and 

Elizabeth Sanford, aged 1 year and 6 months. 

On the 12th inst. Mary B. Habbard, aged 46 years. 
|} Onthe 15th inst. James B, son of George and Lydia Whit- 

j lock, aged | year and 1 month. 

On the 20ih inst. Hannah Power, widow of the late 
|| Thomas Power, in the 83d year of ber age. 

At Livingston, on Saturday morning, the 1th inst. Mr. 
Derick Van Debogart, aged 46 yeais, after a severe illness 
ot 8 weeks. 

On the 23d of February ult. a child about 4 years old— 
the only son of Mr. D. 8. Kittle of Troy,- accidentally fell 
from the third stoi y window of the Mansion House inthat 
city, and was instantly killed. The distressing cireum- 
|| stances attending the ap palling accident were of sucha 
| character that it is difficult to convince of, much less to 

express, the agonized feelings of the bereaved father and 

mother. The following stanzas have been prepared as an 

Epitaph for the lost boy, whose earthly existence was so 
| suddenly and awfully terminated. 

An Epitaph. 
By most disastrous chance 
Untimely snatched away, 
No mor thy feet shall dance 
In childhood’s frolic play ; 
Sudden the hand of God 
Took thee away to hearen, 
"Twas mercy swayed the rod 
With which the blow was given. 


Thou hast escaped the ils 

That crowd round mortal hours, 
Fol/y that stains and s/n that kills 
The fairest of earth's flowers ;— 
Far up in yon blue sky 

Before the throne divine, 

W hat splendors greet thine eye, 
What happiness is thine! 
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For the Rural Repository. 
Friendship. 


Like a star in the sky 
When al! others have set— 
As the sun in his course 
While the day lingers yet, 
And his light is not hid 
In his pathway on high, 
But shines bright and pure 
From his throne in the sky, 


Thus firm in attachment, 
When all others desert— 
Thus pure in the light 
Which it sheds on the heart, 
Is the beacon of Friendship, 
Which brightens the way 
Of Life’s chequered path 
With a Heavenly ray. H. 
Hudson, February 6, 1837. 





Stanzas on the Death of Mrs. Hemans. | 


‘ The rose—the glorious rose is gone.’ 
Lays of Many Lands. 


Brina flowers to crown the cup and lute,— 
Bring flowers—the bride is near: 

Bring flowers to sooth the captive’s cell, 
Bring flowers to strew the bier: 

Bring flowers! thus said the lovely song ; 
And shall they not be brought 

To her who linked the offering 
With feeling and with thought ? 


Bring flowers— the perfumed and the pure— 
Those with the morning dew, 
A sigh on ev’ry fragrant leaf, 
A tear on ev’ry hue. 
So pure, so sweet thy life has been, 
So filling earth and air 
With odors and with loveliness, 
Till common scenes grew fair. 


Thy song around our daily path 
Flung beauty born of dreams, 
That shadows on the actual world 

The spirit’s suany gleams. 
Mysterious influence, that to earth 
Brings down the heaven above, 

And fills the universal heart 
With universal love. 


Such gifts were thine—as from the block, 
The unformed and the cold, 

The sculptor calls to breathing life 
Some shape of perfect mould, 

So thou from common thoughts and things 
Didst call a charmed song, 

Which on a sweet and swelling tide 
Bore the full soul along. 


And thou from far and foreign lands 
Didst bring back many a tone, 

And giving such new music still, 
A music of thine own. 

A lofty strain of generous thoughts, 
And yet subdued and sweet— 

An angel's song, who sings of earth 
Whose cares are at his feet. 


| 


| 








And yet thy song is sorrowful, 
Its beauty is not bloom: 

The hopes of which it breathes, are hopes 
That look beyond the tomb. 

Thy song is sorrowful as winds 
That wander o’er the plain, 

And ask for summer’s vanished flowers, 
And ask for them in vain. 


Ah! dearly purchased is the gift, 
The gift of song like thine ; 

A fated doom is her’s who stands 
The priestess of the shrine. 

The crowd—they only see the crown, 
They only hear the hymn :— 

They mark not that the cheek is pale, 
And that the eye is dim, 


Wound to a pitch too exquisite, 
The soul’s fine chords are wrung ; 
With misery and melody 
They are too highly strung. 
The heart is made too sensitive 
Life’s daily pain to bear ; 
It beats in music, but it beats 
Beneath a deep despair. 


It never meets the love it paints, 
The love for which it pines; 
Too much of Heaven is in the faith 
That sucha heart enshrines. 
The meteor wreath the poet wears 
Must make a lonely lot; 
It dazzles, only to divide 
From those who wear it not. 


Didst thou not tremble at thy fame, 
And loath its bitter price, 

While what to others triumph seemed, 
To thee was sacrifice ? 

Oh! Flower brought from Paradise 
To this cold world of ours, 

Shadows of beauty such as thine 
Recall thy native bowers. 


Let others thank thee—’twas for them 
Thy soft leaves thou didst wreathe: 

The red rose wastes itself in sighs 
Whose eweetness others breathe! 

And they have thanked thee—many a lip 
Has asked of thine for words, 


When thoughts, life’s finer thoughts, have touched 


The spirit’s inmost chords. 


How many loved and honored thee 


Who only knew thy name ; 

Which o’er this weary working world 
Like starry music came! 

With what still hours of calm delight 
Thy songs and image blend; 

I cannot choose but think thou wert 
An old familiar friend. 


The charm that dwelt in songs of thine 
My inmost spirit moved; 

And yet I feel as thou hadst been 
Not half enough beloved. 

They say that thou wert faint, and worn 
With suffering and with care ; 

What music must have filled the soul 


That had so much to spare ! 


Oh, weary One! since thou art laid 
Within thy mother’s breast— 
The green, the quiet mother earth— 

Thrice blessed be thy rest! 
Thy heart is left within our hearts, 
Although life’s pang is o’er: 


But the quick tears are in my eyes, 


And I can write nu more. L.. 


L. 


‘Toa Star. 
RY MISS DAVIDSON, 

Written in her Fifteenth Year. 
Tuov brightly glittering Star of Even— 
Thou gem upon the brow of Heaven! 

Oh! were this flutteriug spirit free, 
How quick *twould spread its wings to thee! 


How calmly, brightly, dost thou shine 





Like the pure laimp in Virtue’s shrine ; 
Sure the fair world which thou may’st boast, 
Was never ransomed——never lost. 


There, beings pure as Heaven’s own air, 
Their hopes, their joys, together share ; 
While hovering angels touch the string, 
And seraphs spread the sheltering wing. 


There, cloudless days, and brilliant nights, 
Iilumed by Heaven's refulgent lights ; 
There, seasons, years, unnoticed roll, 

And unregretted by the soul. 


Thou little Star of Even— 

Thou gem upon an azure heaven ; 
How swiftly will I soar tothee, 
When this imprisoned soul is free! 





Boyhood. 
BY BERNARD BARTON. 


Tue rose which greets the smile of June, 
Unfolded in its joy, 

When birds and bees their carols tune, 
May typify the Boy. 


Licht clouds, that pass in shadow o’er, 
Render its hues more bricht; 

Soft showers may fall, yet these restore 
Fresh fragrance tv delight. 

And thus the shade on Boyhood’s cheek 
By smiles is chased away ; 

The tear which transient grief would speak 


Sut leaves the eye more gay. 


The clouds whose darkness threatens life, 
Winds of autumnal tone, 

Of Winter’s storms the fearful strife— 
To itare things unknown. 


Unknown to Boyhood, too, the storms 
Which after years may roll 
O’er all the beauty that now forms 


The summer of its soul. 


But mind, immortal, through the gloom 
May glorious warfare wage ; 
And know, when faded Boyhood’s bloom, 


Fresh greenness in old age, 
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